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The great god Man, which is God.
The new Christianity proclaimed the wonder
of man; so did the new democracy; so did
even the bodiless transcendentalism of New
England. Philosophy, social thought, the eco-
nomic life of America repeated in different
keys the common song. Whitman, a religious
poet, with the poetic power of the mystic
sang it in his rude carpenter's idiom:
My foothold is tenon'd and mortisM in granites
I laugh at what you call dissolution,
And I know the amplitude of time.
He affirmed it of himself, of America, and of
man. Such was a dominant belief of the nine-
teenth century in the ultimate fate of hu-
manity. "Whitman, living in a progressive
society more fluid than stratified Europe,
seemed to see unfold before him the Titanic
destiny of the race.
"The God damned human race", Samuel
Clemens called it. In the phrase lurks both the
insolence of the Mississippi river pilot and the
disillusionment of the author of What is
Man? Whitman's vague beatifies and "unre-
stricted faith" could not satisfy this troubled
spirit, part idealist and part realist, unable to
forget the dreadful gap between man's aspi-
rations and his scoundrelism. Clemens, also
responsive to the new America, was interested
not only in man but in men. These he de-
scribed as he saw them, generous, selfish,